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READING LEAFLETS, FRANCIS PARKER SCHOOL 

PART II 

MAKING FLOUR 



JENNIE HALL 



MY MOTHER'S STORIES 

MILLS 

Our flour is made in big mills. 

Steam turns all the wheels. 

Our grandfathers had water-mills. 

Water made their wheels turn. 

Some people have windmills to grind flour. 

In Greece windmills have white sails. 

They look like ships on land. 

Long ago people made horses turn their mills. 

Some people have little handmills. 

They turn them with their hands. 

Some people use mortars. 

They make their own mortars. 

They get a big stone. 

They make a hole in it with a stone ax. 

It is hard work. 

At last the hole is big enough. 

But it is not smooth. 

The people make it smooth by rubbing it with 

another stone. 
It takes many weeks to make a stone mortar. 
Many people make mortars of wood. 
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That is not such slow work. 

My grandfather told me how to make one. 

He made one for skinning hominy. 



THE MILL WHEEL 

It is pleasant to go to the old mill race. 
I sit on the green bank. 
The water rushes past me. 
It drops upon a mossy old wheel. 
Slowly the big wheel turns. 
It drips with water. 
Below the water runs out. 
I look down there. 
It splashes and whirls and foams. 
At the side of the wheel stands the mill. 
It is made of brown logs. 

Around the windows the logs are white with flour. 
The miller looks out of the window and smiles at 
me. 



AN OLD FLOUR MILL 

I like an old flour mill. 

I like to look through the window at the water 

wheel. 
It turns slowly all the time. 
The water falls over it. 
It splashes, splashes ! 

Inside the mill everything is white with flour. 
The floor is white, the walls are white. 
The miller's hair is white. 
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So are his clothes. 

The big millstones rumble. 

There is a long chute above the millstones. 

The miller opens a little door in this chute. 

I see the wheat falling upon the millstones. 

There is a big box around the millstones. 

The miller opens a little door in this box. 

I see the white flour falling from the millstones. 

I hear a man call, "Miller!" 

The miller goes to the door of the mill. 

There is a man with bags of wheat in a wagon. 

"I have a grist to grind," he says. 

"Put it into the corner," the miller says. 

"I am busy to-day." 

"How many bags?" 

"Ten," the man says. 

"I get two for toll," says the miller. 

"Put mine into the bin." 



PLAYING MILLER 

I saw some children playing miller. 

They had a coffee mill and a wire sieve and some 

dishes and some ears of corn. 
Helen shelled the corn. 

Then Ruth put it into the coffee-mill and ground it. 
"I am the steam engine that turns the mill," she 

said. 
At last she had ground all the corn. 
She opened the drawer. 
It was full of yellow meal. 
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"But some of it is too coarse," said Helen. 

She put it into the sieve and sifted it. 

Fine yellow meal fell into the dish. 

This milling was fine. 

The children worked at it for three or four days. 

Then they had six quarts of good cornmeal. 

"Let's have a bon-fire," somebody said. 

"And we will cook like Indians," another one said. 



HOW TO MAKE HOMINY 

We put some water into a dish. 

We put some lye into the water. 

We weighed a cup of corn. 

It weighed 8j4 ounces. 

We put the corn into the lye water. 

We let it stand for two nights and two days. 

Then we skinned the corn by rubbing it with our 

hands. 
We washed it many times in clear water. 
Then we cooked it in a double boiler. 
Some children had three cups of hominy. 
It weighed 19 ounces. 
But each child used only one cup of corn, 
That cup of corn weighed 8}4 ounces. 
How could it make so much hominy? 



HOMINY 

My grandmother used to make hominy. 
A big iron kettle was always on the stove. 
It was full of hominy. 
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My grandmother made her own lye for the hominy. 

She burned wood in her stove. 

She took out the ashes. 

In the yard was an ash hopper. 

An ash hopper is a big box with a hole in the 

bottom. 
My grandmother put the ashes into this hopper. 
Then she put water into it. 
The water slowly went through the ashes. 
It dropped out at the bottom into a pan. 
When it dropped out it was lye. 
My grandmother used this lye to make hominy. 



HOW WE MADE A MORTAR 

We took a big piece of wood. 

It was two feet long and one foot wide, and eight 

inches thick. 
We took some hot coals from the furnace. 
We put them on the wood where we wanted the 

hole. 
We left them for an hour. 
Then we took them off. 
They had burned the wood under them. 
It was black and soft. 
We cut it out with chisels. 
We had a little hole. 
Then we put more coals into the hole. 
We left them for an hour. 
Then we took them off and cut out the burned 

wood. 
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So we did many times. 

At last the hole was big enough. 

But it was black and was not smooth. 

We sandpapered it. 

We used our mortar for skinning hominy. 



FLOUR 

There are many kinds of flour. 

Germans like rye flour. 

The Japanese taught us to make rice flour. 

We make flour from buckwheat. 

The Indians taught us to make cornmeal. 

They grind it in stone mortars. 

Indians make flour from acorns. 

They dry the acorns. 

Then they grind them in stone mortars. 

Scotch people grind oats into oatmeal. 

Then they make gruel with the oatmeal. 

They also make oat-cakes. 

They put them upon a piece of iron. 

They put the iron before the fireplace. 

The cakes bake there. 

Scotch people also make flour from barley. 

They make barley cakes as they do oat-cakes. 

They also make flour from peas. 

But most flour is made from wheat. 



ACORN FLOUR 

The Indians dry acorns. 
They take off the shells. 
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They pound the acorns in a stone mortar. 

That makes acorn flour. 

But the flour is bitter. 

The Indians must get that bitter taste out. 

They get some clean sand. 

They pile it up on the ground. 

They make a hole in the top of the sand. 

They put fir leaves into the hole. 

They put the flour into a basket. 

They put warm water with it. 

They stir it. 

It is thin dough. 

They put the dough into the hole. 

The fir leaves keep it from the sand. 

The water runs out of the dough. 

The bitter taste goes with it. 

The Indians put more hot water on the dough. 

They do that until the bitter taste is all gone. 

The flour is done. 



HOW THE INDIANS COOK ACORN FLOUR 
One Way 

They put warm water with the flour. 

They make it into a thin dough. 

They put it into a basket. 

They heat small stones in the fire. 

They put the hot stones into the dough. 

The hot stones cook it. 

It is acorn mush. 
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Another Way 

They heat a big flat stone. 

They pour the thin dough upon this hot stone. 

The hot stone cooks it. 

It is a thin acorn cake. 



HOW THE INDIANS HEAT WATER 

They have no iron pots. 

They have only baskets. 

They cannot hang baskets over the fire. 

The baskets would burn. 

They put the water into a basket. 

They heat small stones in the fire. 

They put the hot stones into the water. 

The stones make the water hot. 



AN OUT-DOOR OVEN 

It was built against the end of the house. 

It was a little shed built of stone. 

On one side was a little round door. 

The woman was ready to bake. 

She filled the oven with sticks and set them on 

fire. 
The fire leaped up in the oven. 
The smoke came out at the door. 
The stones grew hot. 
When they were very hot, the woman raked out 

the fire and ashes. 
She cleaned the oven floor with a cloth. 
She brought her bread out from the house. 
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There were many loaves in a long wooden box. 
She took a wooden spade with a long handle. 
She put a loaf on the spade. 
She put the spade into the oven and pushed the 

loaf off upon the floor. 
So she put in all her loaves. 
They lay close together on the hot floor. 
The woman put a piece of iron over the door. 
She piled hot ashes before it. 
The hot stones of the oven cooked her bread. 
In almost an hour her bread was done. 
It had a nice brown crust all over it. 
Sometimes every house has an oven. 
But sometimes a whole village has only one oven. 
Then it is very large. 
Many women bake bread in it at one time. 



"ALICE'S SUPPER" 

Far down in the valley the wheat grows deep, 
And the reapers are making the cradles sweep: 
And this is the song that I hear them sing, 
While cheery and loud their voices ring, 
" 'Tis the finest wheat that ever did grow, 
And it is for Alice's supper; ho! ho!" 

Far down on the river the old mill stands, 
And the miller is rubbing his dusty hands; 
And these are the words of the miller's lay, 
As he watches the millstones grinding away, 
" 'Tis the finest flour that money can buy, 
And it is for Alice's supper; hi! hi!" 
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Down stairs in the kitchen the fire doth glow, 
And cook is kneading the soft white dough. 
And this is the song she is singing today, 
As merry and busy she's working away; 
" 'Tis the whitest dough whether near or far, 
And it is for Alice's supper; ha! ha!" 

To the nursery now comes mother at last, 
And what in her hand is she bringing so fast? 
'Tis a plateful of something, all yellow and white, 
And she sings as she comes, with her smile so 

bright ; 
" 'Tis the best bread and butter I ever did see, 
And it is for Alice's supper; he! he!" 



